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DSA's 1996-97 Activist Agenda 

(as adopted by the 1995 National Convention; 
see related article on p. 12) 


D SA's activist agenda is drawn from three 
sources; our long-term strategy and pro¬ 
gram as laid out in the Political Perspeaives 
Document; the current political work of our locals and 
aaivists; and an analysis of recent political developments 
favorable to the emergence of a next Left. The main com¬ 
ponents of this two-year aaivLst agenda are: 

1 Opposition to the legislative and populist pro¬ 
gram of the reactionary Republicans, with a 
special emphasis on beating back the assault on 
the civil rights of people of color. 

2 Promotion of our economic insetnirity project 
as a central way to present an alternative, pro¬ 
gressive program. This includes continued work 
on health care as a key ingredient of such a progressive 
program. 

3 Initiation of an international labor rights and 
domestic right-to-organize project in conjunc¬ 
tion with the AFL-CIO and affiliated unions that 
dirccily targets transnational corporations to build anti¬ 
corporate coalitions in the United States and to promote 
cross-border citizen/labor alliances. 

4 Implementation of an electoral program in 
1996 that targets a small number of Congres¬ 
sional races, either defending genuine progressives 
in re-election campaigns and/or supporting genuine 
progressives in meaningful attempts to unseat reaction¬ 
ary Republicans or to win open seats. 

5 Development of mechanisms to encourage 
and suppon the activities of DSA locals as 
they engage state and local issues. This will in¬ 
clude tracking such aaivities, establishing forums for the 
exchange of information and experiences among locals, 
and, from these examples, developing model policies and 
strategies for dissemination to locals for use in their own 
communities. 


U nderlying this activist agenda is the funda¬ 
mental assumption that class issues are rising 
to the forefront of American politics. We must 
emphasize: a broad program of economic justice; greater 
work with the labor movement; and electoral activity driven 
heavily by ideological considerations (a war of ideas). But, it 
also means carrying this agenda out in new ways during this 
era of global capitalism, welfare-state dismantling, racist and 
sexist backlash, economic insecurity and declining living stan¬ 
dards for the vast majority. That is, we must defend social 
programs and civil rights because they are necessary for the 
majority, and infuse the struggles for economic justice with 
an international dimension. Overall, we have the long-term 
opportunity to unite the .social movements and the labor 
movement; to bring together identity and class concerns; to 
forge genuine international alliances against the 
transnationals; and to raise anew the central question of own¬ 
ership and control of capital, which is, after all, the raison 
d’etre of the socialist Left in general, and DSA in particular. 


In our last issue, we promised to bring you 
another perspective on the Million Man 
March, as well as an article on prospects for 
peace in the Middle East in the wake of the 
assassination of Yitzak Rabin. Due to 
production difficulties, we were unable to 
deliver on our promises. Please accept our 
apologies. 

-Eds. 
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EDITORIAL 


Sizing Up the 
Political Scene 


BY Joanne Barkan 

The presidential primaries have rolled ‘round again 
(which certainly proves that time flies even when 
you're not having fun). Remember how pundits 
scoffed at the Democratic candidates during the 
1992 race, calling them the Seven Dwarfs? This 
season, some commentators deride the Republican 
hopefuls as pygmies. Meanwhile—to switch to the 
laudatory end of the size metaphor—the incumbent 
President hopes to stand out among his challeng¬ 
ers as a moral giant. 

To prove his superior stature, Clinton cites the long 
battle over a balanced federal budget. Didn't he de¬ 
fend the elderly, the disabled, and all poor children by 
insisting on smaller cuts in Medicare and Medicaid than 
those proposed by Republicans? 

Didn't he stand firm for principles 
of fairness and justice? But how 
does anyone stand firm when 
there’s absolutely nothing around 
but hot air? 

The “balanced budget in x years” 
is a myth, a hoax, and the cruelest of machinations. 
No one can predict what economic growth, inflation, 
and interest rates will be over, say, seven years. Econo¬ 
mists can’t predict exact numbers from month to 
month. They don’t even agree on how to measure 
something like inflation. Yet small shifts in an index 
translate into hundreds of billions of dollars because 
the budget amounts to trillions. Lower your guess about 
the consumer price index by one half of one percent over 
seven years and-prcyto.A-you’ve just added $110 billion to 
revenues and savings. 


The battle over “silly” numbers masks, of course, the 
old but deadly serious Republican agenda: shrink gov¬ 
ernment, dismantle the welfare state, and lower taxes 
for the Republican elite. What differentiates 1996 from 
1992 is that Bill Clinton has now acquiesced to much 
of the Republican plan. 

The 1992 candidate advocated government investments 
to “grow the economy” out of the red. The 1996 in¬ 
cumbent agreed to play “let’s pretend to balance the 
budget” by slashing government spending. The 1992 
candidate proposed transforming federal welfare into 
a vast jobs program complete with health insurance, 
child care, and job placement in the public sector if 
private-seaor employment wasn’t found. The 1996 
incumbent (still waffling) seems to 
have accepted the notion that the 
federal government can abandon 
welfare to the states to do what they 
will. And so on. 

Having surrendered so much to the 
Republican congressional majority 
by late 1995, Clinton held fast to what remained (not 
much). When his ratings in the polls rose, he held on 
even tighter. All the while, the pundits talked about 
the significant philosophical differences underlying the 
budget struggle. But does a brawl over phoney num¬ 
bers in an unpredictable budget constitute a dispute 
about principles? Does standing firm as long as the 
positive ratings hold up qualify as a moral stance? Alas, 
the 1996 electoral season is not shaping up to be a clash 
of the titans. 

Joanne Barkan is a New York writer. 


Does a brawl over phoney 
numbers in an 
unpredictable budget 
constitute a dispute about 
principles? 
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A Peace 

te End All Peace 

Making Sense of the Dayton Accords 


BY Bogdan Denitch 

T here was no happy ending to the Dayton talks, 
which promised a cessation of the wars in the 
former Yugoslavia and the restoration of a 
rather odd Bosnian state. Such an ending could only 
have been provided by sending all three signatories, or 
at least Croatian President FranjoTudjman and Serbian 
President Slobodan Milosevic, on a one-way flight to 
the Hague tribunal to stand trial for war crimes. 

Instead, Tudjman remains “our son of a 
bitch,” whose army the United States built and trained 
to the point that it could engage in its own massive 
“ethnic cleansing,” followed by wholesale looting, 
murder, and arson in the Serbian-majority areas of the 
Kraina and western Bosnia. Serbia’s Milosevic, who 
started the whole process of disintegration of Yugosla¬ 
via and invented “ethnic cleansing” of the undesired 
national groups from conquered territories, has been 
promoted to the role of key peacemaker and guaran¬ 
tor of stability in the area. And as Bosnia President 
Alija Izetbegovic’s government becomes ever more Is¬ 
lamic and less capable of representing the other com¬ 
munities of Bosnia, we increase our suppon for it. The 
Bosnian government, with its back against the wall in 
1992-93, used Islamic fundamentalist volunteers from 
the Middle East and Afghanistan, who have since com¬ 
mitted systematic crimes against the non-Muslim popu¬ 
lation and terrified the secular Bosnian Muslims, and 
who will make miserable the life of any peacemakers. 

We keep forgetting that victims are just that 
-viaims. That does not necessarily make them the good 
guys. To be sure, the media have helped us forget this 
distinction. They have passionately identified with the 
victims, particularly with a cosmopolitan, multicultural 
Sarajevo, which has been all but destroyed by the four 
years of war. The reporters* justified revulsion against 
the brutalities, murders, and rapes committed by the 
Serbian militias during the ethnic cleansing at the out¬ 


set of the Bosnian war and the massacre of undisclosed 
numbers of Muslim male captives after the conquest 
of Srebrenica this year have made them overlook, or 
at least underplay, the crimes of the Croatian and 
Muslim forces. One could hardly learn from U.S. me¬ 
dia that the Croat Bosnian “state” of Herceg-Bosna has 
carried out an almost total and very brutal ethnic cleans¬ 
ing of both Serbs and Muslims in the area under its 
control. This came to light, and then very dimly, only 
when the Hague war-crimes tribu¬ 
nal indicted the Bosnian Croat mili¬ 
tary and political leaders for war 
crimes last November. Our “ally” 

Tudjman reacted promptly to the 
indictments - by promoting one 
major indictee, Tihomir Blaskic, to 
be Inspector General of Croatian 
Armed Forces. He also appointed 
the new commander of the Croatian Armed Forces in 
Bosnia, in one stroke illustrating how much respect 
Croatia has for Bosnian sovereignty and who is in 
charge of, and thus responsible for, the behavior of the 
Croat militias in Bosnia. 

The U^. media have failed to give any de¬ 
tailed coverage of the exodus of close to 200,000 Serbian 
civilians from the Croat Krajina region, or to the mass 
shelling of civilian targets, or to the large-scale murder 
of old people left behind. 1 ran across freshly murdered 
old men and women as late as four weeks after the 
military operation in villages where massive looting 
and arson were destroying three-quarters of the remain¬ 
ing houses. The Croat authorities have indicted some 
very small fry for these crimes, which were so wide¬ 
spread that they were clearly a part of a campaign to 
make any return of refugees unimaginable. 

While it is increasingly difficult to identify 
any “good guys” in this dirty war, the Bosnian Mus- 


We keep forgetting that 
victims are just that - 
victims. This does not 
necessarily make them the 
good guys. 
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Women in front 
of their home in 
BrestCrootio, o 
target of mortar 
fire during the 
war. 


Urns are clearly the biggest losers and victims. They 
have been subjected to most of the brutal forced evic¬ 
tions from ancestral homes, rapes, and killings, al¬ 
though it is so often forgotten that there are 400,000 
Croat and 800,000 Serbian refugees from Bosnia as well. 
Moderately well-informed followers of our media 
would know little of these complexities. Nor would 
they have any way of knowing that the Izeibegovic 
government, while recognized by the international 
community, rests on a fragile foundation of democratic 
legitimacy. Izetbegovic was never elected president of 
Bosnia. Rather, he was elected a member of a five-per¬ 
son collective presidency and assumed power arbi¬ 



trarily representing only his own, explicitly Muslim 
party. While the Bosnian Serbs started the war and 
committed most of the atrocities, they did have a case, 
which the media consistently ignored. The multiethnic 
state of Bosnia was based on an understanding that non 
of the three ethnic groups could be outvoted on a mat¬ 
ter of major interest. The vote to set up an indepen¬ 
dent state was taken against the almost total opposi¬ 
tion of the Serbian community, which represented one- 
third of the population. 

The assumption behind the recognition of 
Bosnia in 1991 was that the breakup of Yugoslavia was 
desirable. Surely after all that has passed, that is an as¬ 
sumption that deserves to be questioned. Still, Humpty 
Dumpty did fall off the wall, and the question is what 
to do now. 

B osnia—which has not existed as an independent 
state since the fifteenth century—is to be a con¬ 
tradictory state, simultaneously unified and di¬ 
vided into two parts (really three, since the Bosnian- 
Croat Federation is a fiction made entirely in the USA 
and likely to break down at any moment). This Bosnia 
of two parts with a very weak central government is 
to receive massive, mostly European, aid for reconstruc¬ 
tion. The Dayton agreement also has some morally 


desirable but pretty utopian features. It affirms the right 
of all refugees to return in safety and dignity to their 
homes—unlikely so long as regional warlords keep con¬ 
trol of local armies and authorities. The proviso that 
all citizens can move anywhere they desire is similarly 
unlikely to be realized so long as the borders between 
the two Bosnias are treated as real frontiers. Further, if 
the central government is to function at all, if it is to 
receive any credits and aid, it must have substantial 
authority over economic matters, over currency and 
customs at the very least. This is most improbable, first 
because the Serbs fear, not unreasonably, that if the 
central government has this authority it will discrimi¬ 
nate against 
them; second, 
because the 
Croats do not 
wish to relin¬ 
quish their iron 
control over 
customs on ev¬ 
ery overland 
route into 
Bosnia and will 
keep taking a 
cut that nowa¬ 
days approaches 
50 percent of e\'- 
erything. More¬ 
over, the Croat 
part of Bosnia is 
fully int^rated economically with Croatia proper. 

Nevertheless, an attempt will be made to re¬ 
build a Bosnia. It is to be put on its feet with the friendly 
help of the largest NATO armed force to date, in which 
the United States will be the senior partner by con¬ 
tributing forces totaling 20,000 men and women. And 
marvel of mar\'els, this daunting job is to be accom¬ 
plished in one short year so that the U.S. troops will 
be out of harm’s way in time to help re-elect President 
Clinton, who is responsible for this modern-day miracle 
of peacemaking and nation-building. 

And yet, and yet . . . after all the reserva¬ 
tions and all the premonitions of disaster, one also has 
to say that the end to the conflict is a good thing, and 
that the alternatives to this peace were all worse, some 
much worse. Moreover, the U.S. campaign that led to 
the Dayton settlement marked a welcome reversal of 
policy. Previously, the United States had repeatedly 
blocked offered peace agreements and encouraged the 
Sarajevo government to hold out for a better deal. This 
prolonged the fighting and the suffering of the peoples 
of Bosnia for at least two years. During this time, we 
constantly sniped at the Europeans and the United 
Nations for failing to be “robust” enough, while refus¬ 
ing to place any of our troops into the peacekeeping 
contingent. The United States cannot keep claiming 
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that its “boys and girls” in uniform (in reality, a volun¬ 
teer professional army composed of people who chose 
this career) are somehow more precious than their 
French, Pakistani, Danish, Dutch, Spanish or British 
counterparts. We cannot insist on a policy that greatly 
increases the risks for the peacekeepers on the ground 
without sharing the risk. At least, we cannot do that 
and maintain a leading role in NATO. 

For all the-se reasons, and above all because 
continued ethnic carnage is destabilizing the region and 
offers a horrible example to all other nationalist thugs 
who dislike the existing demographic picture in their 
own countries and want to change it by force, we need 
to help end the war in Bosnia and the former Yugoslavia. 

While supporting the Dayton agreements, 
ramshackle and contradictory though they may be, 
there are three things I believe need to be changed if 
there is to be any real peace. 

First, the United States has to stop treating 
this as a mini-Versailles, where victors dictate to los¬ 
ers. It did not work the first time. If Serbs are treated 
as Germans were after World War I, then we are merely 
guaranteeing that the Serbs will turn to revenge at the 
first opportunity. That is why we must insist on pun¬ 
ishment of all war criminals and stop playing obvious 
favorites. We need to distance ourselves from our ex¬ 
cessive identification with the present Croat regime 
and from the day-to-day policies in Sarajevo. 

Second, it is a stupid if not criminal idea to 
lift the arms embargo on the whole area after six 
months, as is currently proposed. There is far too much 
military hardware in the area already. If possible, we 
should try to demilitarize the region. 


Third, it is impossible to do that which the 
United States proposes - to be impartial and to build 
up the Bosnian government armed forces. The United 
States cannot be the peacemaker and take sides, even 
though the side we take is the least bad. For one thing, 
it makes the United States too vulnerable to provoca¬ 
tions from the Bosnian side. It also relieves the Bosnian 
government from making much-needed concessions to 
the Serbs who will come under its authority in the 
Sarajevo area. To prevent a mass exodus, the Bosnians 
will have to offer an amnesty to those who merely 
served in the Serbian Armed Forces and did not com¬ 
mit war crimes. What cannot be restored is any kind 
of sound multiethnic state. That state - it was called 
Yugoslavia - did exist. It exists no longer. 

What now needs to happen is to create con¬ 
ditions under which these pipsqueak mini-states, each 
of them barely viable, can develop a reasonable coex¬ 
istence and borders sufficiently soft that they are not a 
constant source of conflict. These nations will need to 
compete economically and stop playing games with 
communications routes that the Europeans want to 
keep open. In short, we need a peace that will result in 
some kind of Scandinavianization of the area, where 
independent states have normal relations and borders 
are permeable and de-emphasized - not Berlin walls. 
The softer the borders, the less it will matter on which 
side of the frontier you find yourself. All we are saying 
is give peace a chance. 


Children playing 
in war-tom 
Sarajevo. 


Bogdan Denitch, an Honorary Chair of DSA^ is the author of 
The Death of Yugpslavia^r7it«ryi/y(/M«^^e!fotoAieaL^ This 
essay originally appeared w the LA Weekly. 
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Rage and 
Retribution 

The Emotional Logic of Crime Hysteria 


BY Lynn Chancer and Pamela Donovan 


N 'o, I’m not going to vote for Dinkins: I want 
a mayor who’s going to be the mayor of all 
the people, not just the blacks and minorities 
who arc committing all the crimes. . .You voted for 
Jackson in the primary that time, didn’t you? Yeah, 
you’re always on their side. You don’t care about the 
fact that those animals are out there beating people 
up, mugging people. They should all be in jail, locked 
up for life.” 

So pronounced a relative on the occasion of 
a small family get-together. Most readers (especially 
white readers) of Democratic Leftt can probably viv¬ 
idly imagine the argument we were having. On one 
side of the table this relative expressed his deeply in¬ 
terconnected ideas about crime and race, while his face 
and his bexly language carried a palpable anger - an 
anger directed not only at an alleged criminal class but 
also at “the family liberal” on the other side of the uble. 

This dinnertime conversation has obvious 
counterparts in national political debates: more and 
more of our leaders, regardless of party, are eager to 
pour money into prisons while our schools continue 
to decline. Many of these same leaders are sharpening 
their scapegoating skills, painting whole classes of 
people - recent immigrants, welfare recipients - as 
potential violent criminals. What should “the family 
liberal” on our side of the table say in response? 

This essay will argue that liberals and radi¬ 
cals too often respond to crime demagoguery weakly 
and ineffectively. We tend to focus too narrowly on 
the literal content of conservative assertions about 
crime, and to answer with rationalistic arguments. We 
wheel out statistics to show that the expansion of pris¬ 
ons is ineffective; that some crime policies threaten the 
Bill of Rights; that violent crime is not really rising; 
that massive urban unemployment has much to do 
with violent crime. These rational arguments are valid 


and important. But they don’t cut to the hean of crime 
politics: the emotional appeal that best explains crime’s 
centrality to, and success within, a conservative agenda. 
If we don’t understand the full dimensions and tex¬ 
tures of popular anger—and if we don’t understand and 
address the mass psychology of scapegoating, punish¬ 
ment, and retribution—our interventions in the crime 
debate will continue to have only a meager impact. 

C onsider the national debate on capital punish¬ 
ment. Conservatives tend to argue that executions 
could have a serious deterrent effect. This argument is, 
as you probably know, extraordinarily weak: the states 
that have executed the largest number of people since 
1976 (Texas, Virginia, Florida, Louisiana) continue to 
have per-capita murder rates well above the U.S. aver¬ 
age. Conversely, many states with relatively lower 
numbers of executions (such as Oklahoma, Washing¬ 
ton, or Arizona) have murder rates that are a good deal 
lower than the U.S. average. Finally, and most trouble¬ 
some for the capital punishment advocate, states with 
the lowest murder rates have also not executed any¬ 
one over tlie last twenty years (for example, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Iowa, Minnesota, and New Hampshire). 

These statistics tell a powerful story. But we 
believe that opponents of capital punishment won’t 
get very far if this is the only story they tell. For the 
left needs to respond not only to the surface of conser¬ 
vatives’ arguments - their “rational” pronouncements 
about deterrence - but also to the undercurrents of rage 
and retribution that underlie the politics* of capital 
punishment. Public opinion data and our personal ex¬ 
perience suggest that retribution in and of itself - not 
beliefs about deterrence - is in fact the strongest cause 
of popular enthusiasm for capital punishment. Con¬ 
cerns with deterrence or doing away with crime per se 
appear to be secondary considerations, post faao ra- 
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lionalizations for what the New York Times has de¬ 
scribed as a “rage to kill those who kill.” 

What is the nature of this rage, and how does 
it sustain itself? Let us make a few cautious specula¬ 
tions, drawing on traditions of radical social theory 
and psychology: Let us say that desires for retribution 
are afoot in American society not only because of crime 
itself, but also for causes rooted beyond the borders of 
criminality*narrowly conceived - that is, in the gen¬ 
eral inseairities of an anxious middle class about its 
own economic precariousness, status, and general life 
situation. Let us also say that these desires for retribu¬ 
tion are indirectly and somewhat unreasonably con¬ 
nected w ith the prevention and deterrence of crimi¬ 
nality per se. 

If these speculations are valid, there is a pos¬ 
sibility that much of the U.S. public may be uncon¬ 
sciously invested in the perpetuation of criminality - 
and in the demonized/racialized perpetuation of 
criminalized objects toward whom anger can aim - 
because a relationship of dependency has thereby come 
into being. One needs criminals to have an (ironically) 
legitimate target of rage about whose seemingly intrin¬ 
sic “badness” we are all in agreement. On the other 
hand, and beneath the surface of this public consen¬ 
sus, a much less recognized aspect of such identifica¬ 
tion may also subsist: one may also need criminalized 
others to projea onto them our own illegitimate, hos¬ 
tile, and/or resentful feelings toward the outside world. 
“Badness” in U.S. culture can be perceived not only as 
bad (so that we appear good by contrast), but also as a 
sign of strength and power. It may be an indicator of 
coolness, a rebellious stance toward the world we are 
unable or unwilling ourselves to project. 

In this regard, the criminal can become an 
object of fascination - of love and hate, hate and love - 
- because he or she expresses rage directly and openly, 
whereas observers of crime can do so only in mediated 
ways: through voting for right-wing candidates who 
express this rage secondarily, but who express it none¬ 
theless; by spending huge amounts of money on (evi¬ 
dently enjoyable) movies and programs that represent 
crime graphically and repetitively in varying genres 
and subgenres (from horror novels to reality programs 
like CQps)\ through talking about crime in informal 
settings and becoming emotionally drawn toward in¬ 
creasingly sadistic modes of punishment, including 
caning, elearification, and capital punishment. 

In describing this process of unconscious (or 
half-conscious) popular identification with criminals, 
we are not romantically implying that the two - vio¬ 
lent acts and violent reactions to those acts - are ethi¬ 
cally identical. The former hurts, maims, terrorizes, 
and kills people; the second contributes less directly, 
we contend, to the circular maintenance of conditions 
within which the former occurs and recurs. But as Ellen 
Willis has written, it’s impossible to understand vio¬ 


lent crime without exploring the complexities of a 
larger social context permeated by experiences of domi¬ 
nation and submission. 

F or many in the U.S., this is of course a time of 
profound social and economic anxiety. Every day 
another chunk of the New Deal order is dismantled, 
and working-class and middle-class workers are left that 
much more vulnerable to the whims of their employ¬ 
ers ^d of the country’s bond holders. A different kind 
of anxiety is generated by the partial, fragmentary suc¬ 
cess of feminist and anti-racist movements. As tradi¬ 
tional racial and gender hierarchies are challenged (but 


also reasserted) more energetically each year, many 
white people and men feel the sting of losing subtle 
privileges and status. (And everyone on all sides of these 
conflicts feels the stress of living in an unsettled social order.) 

This social and economic anxiety may explain 
a great deal about our country’s current crime obses¬ 
sions. Radical historians, activists, and criminologists 
have long noticed a relationship between economic 
insecurity and the emergence of demonized groups; 
between chronic social anxieties and the demise of the 
Weimar Republic, for example, or cyclical political 
reactions during times of recession/depression in Brit¬ 
ain or the U.S. Individuals or individual groups begin 
to emerge as the sole problem, almost entirely divorced 
from the social context that has created this 
demonization or that (as with crime) would help ex¬ 
plain the frequency of violent and extremely self- and other- 
destructive acts in certain contexts, times, and places. 

Think of the appeals of “national insecurity” 
issues more broadly. In a rather obvious case, it is hardly 
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news to suggest that the sexual obsessions of the right 
could be read symptomatically: the Swaggert and 
Bakker scandals of the late 1980s, for example, seem to 
offer confirmation. Likewise, as Barbara Ehrenreich 
discussed in Fear of Falling: The Inner Life of the Middle 
Class (1989), resentment over welfare dependency has 
a relationship to an “anxious class” feeling disengaged 
from its own work ethic in the wake of a consumerist 
tidal wave; meanwhile, many people sense their own 
slipping material horizons. Then, too, hostility toward 
immigrants fleeing poverty and oppression, in a na¬ 
tion peopled by other versions of the same (the au¬ 
thors’ respective families, for instance) is obviously a 
kind of specialized forgetting. Now that the national 
“insecurity du jour” is crime, the transgressor’s role in the 
libidinal economy of this particular issue takes shape. 

Public investment in retribution for its own 
sake may correlate with another factor that is not al¬ 
ways noticed or associated with the crime issue: the 
increasing salience of newly politicized evangelicals. 
Recent sociological research suggests that renewed 
emphases on personal moral failures over structural or 
situational explanations of crime are due (in part) to 
the heightened profile of religious conservative Prot¬ 
estantism in public life. The cultural inheritance of the 
Western religious tradition on punishment contains an 
oft-quoted phrase: “an eye for an eye.” Consider the 
particular literalism of the evangelical movement, its 
already amassed organizational and cultural resources, 
along with its own compulsive obsession with evil- 
doing and its need to recover (or shift focus) from re¬ 
cent embarrassments over sexual corruption in its own 


ranks. This is a perfect setting for a home-grown 
authoritarianism aimed at a less controversial, insofar 
as externalized, target: criminals. 

Since the left-leaning criminological tradition 
has long since confronted and dismantled its own in¬ 
terest in the romantic criminal figure, it may be easy 
to forget that this figure still plays a powerful, albeit 
stealthy, role in the dominant culture’s handling of 
criminality. The American fascination with criminal¬ 
ity typically pits the family man, who accepts the “bur¬ 
dens” of socialization and collectivity, against the lone 
wolf, who has finally cut loose of social bonds and heads 
for a prairie sunset of the heat, danger, and anonymity 
of the highway. This imaginary figure draws heavily 
on the violent Wild West frontier idea, as well as on 
the idea of “snapping” or “losing it,” in which an indi¬ 
vidual with an otherwise unremarkable psychological 
profile erupts in an orgy of violence and atavism. 

Consider how cultural identification with 
criminals operates when “reality-based” television pro¬ 
grams use “perpetrator-view” camera angles when they 
re-enact crimes. In the fall of 1993, Americans Most 
Wanted used an opening credit sequence in which the 
imputed viewer is the object of cops in riot gear, a 
zooming patrol car, a descending helicopter, and finally 
a blinding camera flash taking “your” mug shot. Simi¬ 
larly, when that same program re-enacted fugitive FBI 
agent Brad Bishop’s apparent murder of his entire fam¬ 
ily in Maryland in the 1970s, the viewer visually ac¬ 
companied Brad the entire way to witness the look of 
terror as “our own” arm and fist - grasping a heavy 
hammer - crossed the face of each victim. This sequence 


Schools, 

Not 

Jails: 

Challenging 
the Prison/ 
Industrial 
Complex 


• In 1980, there were approximately 
five hundred thousand Americans 
behind bars; today there are one and 
a half million. In 1980, an addi¬ 
tional two and a half million were 
under supervision by departments 
of probation or parole; by 1995, the 
number had jumped to five million. 

• The situation is particularly stark 
in communities of color, whose 
members make up 64 percent of the 
prison population. It is estimated 
that one of every three young Afri¬ 
can-American men is presently un¬ 
der some form of correctional control. 

• In 1980, the nation spent approxi¬ 
mately six billion dollars on pris¬ 
ons; today we spend over thirty 
billion. The average prison bed 
costs fifty thousand dollars to con¬ 
struct, another hundred thousand to 
finance, and an additional twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars each year to run. 


• Corrections-which has a payroll 
of over five hundred thousand, and 
which indirectly employs hundreds 
of thousands more-has become a 
gigantic jobs program. Booming 
corrections budgets have spurred 
the proliferation of a private cor¬ 
rections industry providing every¬ 
thing from sharper razor wire to 
private “for profit” fadliues that now 
house some thirty thousand inmates. 

•To fund the construction and 
operation of prisons, legislators 
have been forced to divert funding 
from other forms of social spend¬ 
ing. In California, for example, 
corrections spending is increasing at 
a rate twice the remainder of the 
budget. If new laws are fully imple¬ 
mented, by the year 2000 only 1 
percent of the budget will remain 
available for California’s system of 
higher education. -K.P, 


The Prison 
Moratorium 
Project—a 
nationwide coll 
lor 0 

morotorium on 
prison-building, 
initiated by the 
DSA Youth 
Section—is 
designed to 
raise these 
questions 
« publicly. For 
more 
informotion, 
contoct Kevin 
Pronis c/o the 
DSA notionol 
office. 
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was accompanied by “interiorized” heavy and rhyth¬ 
mic breathing. 

Romancing the outlaw partly explains the de¬ 
sire not to speak of violent crime in social terms. Such 
romanticism suggests a loss of independent will or es¬ 
pecially of the personal control that keeps a lid on our 
“dark sides.” Anyone who has been the victim of a 
personal crime knows firsthand that the loss of per¬ 
sonal control animates one’s internal process of work¬ 
ing it through in ways that do not strictly correspond 
to the objective harm or threat. There is something 
deeply satisfying, then, about dealing with the prob¬ 
lem in terms of individual willfulness, individual vio¬ 
lation, and individual apprehension: it reinvigorates our 
sense of control, both personal and other-directed. 

T he arguments we have presented are only sketches: 

the left needs to do much more hard thinking 
about the social psychology of rage and retribution 
before it will be able to produce a comprehensive new 
approach to crime. But we believe the left ignores these 
questions at its peril. Think again of how we might 
respond to the dinner-table argument at this essay’s 
beginning. Part of the reason why the left’s rationalis¬ 
tic arguments about crime seem to slip right off the 
table as soon as they are offered is precisely because 
we come off as so cool-headed and logical, so emotion¬ 
ally distant. This leaves the impression that we are only 
barely enraged by crime, seemingly weak-kneed, inca¬ 
pable of providing a different conceptual language 
through which general social inseairities, f?ars, anxi¬ 
eties, and anger might be expressed with less reaction¬ 
ary consequences. 


But even when we do provide such a differ¬ 
ent conceptual language, making our arguments will 
not be easy. For some of the attitudes and feelings we 
must address are experienced by their very character 
as illegitimate. It’s not easy to talk about the impulse 
to identify with criminals, or the urge to punish crimi¬ 
nals in outrageous and sadistic ways - because people 
have a strong tendency to repress and deny the exist¬ 
ence of these very feelings. (And we’ll have to tread 
cautiously here - some radicals have a bad history of 
using accusations of “false consciousness” to ridicule 
and manipulate people.) But however diffiaiIt they may 
be, we must begin these public conversations. Argu¬ 
ments, both emotional and rational in sensitivity and 
persuasiveness, need to be made, and the sooner the 
better. The hauntingly mirror-like relation that inter¬ 
locks criminalized individuals and a society of 
criminalization begs to be taken seriously if decreas¬ 
ing violence is indeed what is at stake. In the contem¬ 
porary climate, not only crime, but also the seductions 
of punishment must be pondered more deeply than ever. 

Lynn Chancer leaches sociolo^ at Barnard College and 
is the author ofdye forthcoming Provoking Assaults: Gen¬ 
der, Race, and Culture in High Profile Crimes (Uni¬ 
versity of California Press). Pam Donovan teaches sociol- 
ogy at Queens College. Both authors are DSA members, 
and both are members of the planning committee of the 
Socialist Scholars Conference. 

A longer version of this essay appears in the Fall 1995 is¬ 
sue o/Social Justice. 


Mothers of 
children killed by 
gunfire hold a 
weekly vigd in 
Detroit. 
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Bold New Directions for DSA: 

BY ALAN CHARNEY 


U ’nder the theme of “Building the Next Left," 
the delegates at DSA’s 1995 National Con¬ 
vention took several bold steps to prepare our 
organization for the political challenges ahead. The 
Convention was devoted to improving DSA*s capac¬ 
ity to help rebuild a powerful progressive movement 
in the United States. The delegates debated and ap¬ 
proved in principle a new Political Perspectives Docu¬ 
ment — the first major revision of our viewpoint since 
DSA's founding in 1982. They adopted an Activist 
Agenda for the next two years that combines a pro¬ 
gram for combatting the reactionary right with a pro¬ 
gram for shaping the next left. They considered some 
necessary changes in DSA’s organization and internal 
culture so that our political work can be carried out 
more effectively. These changes will include bringing 
on regional organizers and a political director in Wash¬ 
ington; setting up a radical institute for getting our ideas 
into the mainstream media and countering the right wing’s 
message; and opening up participation and decision-making 
to the Youth Section and our younger activists. 

This Convention, held just outside Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. during the weekend of November 10-12, was 
also a celebration of radical values and socialist vision. 
On Friday evening, D.C./Maryland/Northem Vir¬ 
ginia DSA hosted a Breaking Bread event featuring 
DSA Honorary Chairs Cornel West and Barbara 
Ehrenreich. Nearly six hundred people attended the 
event, which was also broadcast nationally on Pacifica 
Radio and on C-SPAN. The event’s free-flowing dia¬ 
logue among DSA leaders and progressive activists from 
the D.C. area focused on the theme of building multi¬ 
racial alliances for social and economic justice. 

On Saturday evening, three generations of 
DSAcrs — Dorothy Healey, Richard Healey, and 
Youth Organizer Carmen Mitchell — told their sto¬ 
ries about sustaining commitment and activism, even 
in the most difficult of times. (Indeed, the entire Con¬ 
vention had a strong intergenerational charaaer—over 
sixty members of the Youth Section, from campuses 
throughout the country, were present.) 

The Political Perspectives Document was the 
centerpiece of the weekend’s deliberations. DSA’s 
founding document, “Where We Stand,” was written 
in early 1982, just at the beginning of the Reagan pe¬ 
riod. The full extent of the conservative “counterrevo¬ 
lution” was not predicted at that time. The trends to¬ 


ward the globalization of capital and the spread of eco¬ 
nomic insecurity had not been revealed in their true 
depth. The collapse of communism and the crisis of 
European social democracy were still on the horizon. 
Our new Perspectives Document is framed on the ba¬ 
sis of these immense changes and affirms a revitalized 
socialist vision, strategy, and program. 

T his reinvigorated socialism puts greater emphasis 
on economic democracy at the bottom than pub¬ 
lic ownership at the top. It balances the competing 
needs of democratic planning and environmental 
sustainability with efficiencies of market allocation. It 
recognizes the pivotal role of social movements, espe¬ 
cially anti-racism, feminism, environmentalism, and 
lesbian/gay liberation, in setting a social justice agenda 
— at the same time that it looks toward a majoritarian 
anti-corporate movement based on the questions of 
declining wages and economic insecurity. It affirms the 
crucial role of international cooperation among unions 
and democratic social movements in regulating the 
transnational corporations. Such international solidar¬ 
ity is no longer a utopian dream; it is a crucial practical 
necessity. The document also calls for an enhanced 
government activism through progressive taxation, 
sharply curtailed military expenditures, and expanded 
social programs to address our society’s outrageous and 
growing inequality. Finally, it declares that the only 
way that democracy and pluralism can survive in this 
era of global capitalism and reactionary elites is through 
building a new progressive movement sustained by 
socialist vision and values. 

The Convention’s delegates also debated and 
approved a two-year Activist Agenda [see p.2] that lays 
out specific steps DSA must take to work toward the 
broad goals laid out in the Political Perspectives Docu¬ 
ment. Underlying this Activist Agenda is the fact that 
class issues — driven by declining wages and rising eco¬ 
nomic insecurity — are rising to the forefront of U.S. 
politics. John Sweeney, the new president of the AFL- 
CIO (and a DSA member), has stated that falling wages 
must become a central issue in the 1996 elections. The 
DSA Activist Agenda addresses this concern by pro¬ 
moting a broad campaign for economic justice that 
brings together the new AFL-CIO, the social movements 
combatting the Contraa With America and right-wing 
scap^oating, and progressive members of Congress. 
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The 1995 National Convention 


T he Convention was a laboratory for the discus¬ 
sion and planning of ways to carry out this Activ¬ 
ist Agenda. Key to this process will be strengthening 
DSA’s locals by bringing on regional organizers who 
can mobilize the membership, recruit new activists, 
and coordinate locals’ political activities. Delegates 
from California, New England, and the Midwest came 
together to figure out how to make this happen as soon 
as possible. At the same time, the proposal of the Na¬ 
tional Political Committee to create a Political Direc¬ 
tor position in Washington was widely discussed. The 
creation of such a position will allow DSA to coordi¬ 
nate its local aaivities more directly with our national 
allies, including the AFL-CIO and the House Progres¬ 
sive Caucus. It will put us more directly on the na¬ 
tional political map. DSA activists in D.C. have already 
begun extensive fundraising to help underw'rite this 
position. Also, DSA’s Labor Commission, which had 
fallen on hard times, was reinsngorated at this Con¬ 
vention, and has set itself a challenging agenda for 1996, 
including a May national conference in Chicago and a 
project to promote the AFL-CIO’s proposed “Solidar¬ 
ity Summer” of one thousand young organizers. 

E qually important to making the Activist Agenda 
work is our need to put the ideas and programs of 
the left back into public discourse and to challenge the 
deceptive and facile rhetoric of the right. This was a 
theme that ran through the Convention. The Break¬ 
ing Bread event gave us the opportunity to present our 
politics on national media, but made it even more ob¬ 
vious that this media outreach must be a continuous 
process. On the Saturday morning of the Convention, 
DSA Youth Organizer Carmen Mitchell debated the 
field coordinator of Newt Gingrich’s GOPAC on C- 
SPAN. She gave an articulate and dignified presenta¬ 
tion of our politics, and it was universally agreed that 
she trounced her right-wing opponent. (In the weeks 
after the Convention, the national office received doz¬ 
ens of letters from people around the country thank¬ 
ing us for presenting an “alternative* viewpoint to 
mainstream opinion.) 

To carry forward the battle of ideas, over forty 
Convention delegates met to discuss the new “think 
tank* projea (its name hasn’t yet been chosen) being 
spearheaded by Wayne State University Professor Ron 
Aronson. This project is designed to be a network of 


academics, activists, and media professionalsconcerned 
about getting radical values and policy proposals into 
mainstream political debates. First, we will need to help 
provide our activists with the intellectual ammunition 
to promote our ideas and confront the conservative 
propaganda machine. This will be done by training 
DSAers and other progressives to produce radio and 
public-access television shows and to debate conserva¬ 
tives in the media. Second, this project brings together 
radical activists and radical intellectuals to develop 
position papers and policy alternatives so that we can 
turn our ideas into action. For example, the project 
might develop draft legislation for the House Progres¬ 
sive Caucus or work with the AFL-CIO and other 
organizations on new projects. 

D espite all this forward momentum, we must be 
honest and recognize there is a long w'ay to go 
before our socialist vision and radical democratic 
agenda can be pan of the American mainstream. If we 
are to make any serious headway, there must be a radi¬ 
cal renewal and expansion of our membership. That’s 
why the participation of the Youth Section at the Con¬ 
vention was so important. These are the future activ¬ 
ists and leaders of DSA, and they must have full par¬ 
ticipation in the life of our organization now. The con¬ 
vention delegates recognized this and eleaed a National 
Political Committee with several new members, most 
of whom are under thirty. But that’s just the begin¬ 
ning. We must make renewed efforts to increase the 
number of people of color and women in our activist 
ranks. And we must make every effort to deepen our 
alliances with key progressive organizations. We need 
much more interaction between the leaders and activ¬ 
ists of these groups and DSAers. 

Although the profound decline of liberalism 
has left a gaping leadership vacuum, both organization¬ 
ally and ideologically, the steps taken at this DSA Con¬ 
vention demonstrate that our organization is prepar¬ 
ing to help fill this vacuum with a new agenda and 
sense of purpose. 


A/an Charney u DSA National Direaor, David Glenn 
contributed to this article. 
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NPC VACANCIES 

Two seats reserved for women remain 
open on DSA's Notional Political 
Committee. Per DSA's constitution, one 
vacancy must be filled by a woman of 
color. Nominations, including self- 
nominations, should be forwarded to 
the national office by March 1. 


DSA YOUTH SEaiON 

Winter Retreat 

February 16-18 
Oberlin College 

Workshops, Fun & Frolics 

Call Carmen Mitchell at 212.727.8610 for more info 


The 1996-97 DSA 
National Political 
Committee- 


D SA‘s primary political lead¬ 
ership is the National Politi¬ 
cal Committee (NPC), a twenty- 
four person body elected every 
two years by delegates to the Na¬ 
tional Convention. Every DSA 
Icxral is entided to send a certain 
number of delegates to the Na¬ 
tional Convention, based upon 
the local’s size. There are also “at- 
large" delegates to represent areas 
where there are no active locals. 

The DSA Constitution requires 
that at least half of the NPC’s 
members be women, and that at 
least six of the NPC's members be 
people of color. 

The NPC guides and leads the 
implementation of DSA's major 
political and organizational goals, 
which ar^ broadly defined every 
two years by the delegates to the 
National Convention. The NPC 
gives instructions to the national 
staff about how to carry forward 
DSA's day-to-day work. The 
NPC also creates task forces and 


committees to guide particular areas 
of DSA's political work. 

The DSA Constitution gives the 
NPC the power to charter DSA lo¬ 
cals and commissions, as well as 
DSA's Youth Section. 

The NPC conducts weekend-long 
meetings three or four times each 
year. The NPC also elects a five-per¬ 
son NPC Steering Committee, which 
meets more frequently, both in per¬ 
son and by conference call. 

The minutes of the meetings of the 
NPC and the NPC Steering Commit¬ 
tee are circulated through the orga¬ 
nization in "key list" mailings, which 
are sent each month to DSA's Hon¬ 
orary Chairs and to the leaders of 
DSA's locals, commissions, and 
Youth Section chapters. (Any other 
DSA member may receive these "key 
list" mailings by sending a request to 
the national office.) The minutes of 
these meetings are also published in 
DSA's discussion bulletin, Socialist 
Forum, 


Theresa Alt/Ithaca, NY 

Shoshana Bricklin/Philadelphia, PA 

Dominic Chan/Brooklyn, NY 

Rachel Dewey/Princeton, NJ 

Tom Ellelt/Sparta, WI 

Lynne Engelskirchen/Santa Monica, CA 

Julia Fitzgerald/Brooklyn, NY 

Karen Marie Gibson/Brooklyn, NY 

David Glenn/Brooklyn, NY 

Jeff Lacher/Dayton, NJ 

Jose LaLuz/San Juan, PR 

Frank Llewellyn/Brooklyn, NY 

Anne McCormick/Washington, DC 

William Mclver, Jr./Lafayette, CO 

Steve Oliver/Brooklyn, NY 

Loretta Schuman/Washington, DC 

Joe Schwartz/Ithaca, NY 

Pat Sexton/New York, NY 

Kurt Stand/Washington, DC 

Steve Tarzynski/Santa Monica, CA 

Eric Vega/Sacramento, CA 

Juanita Webster/New York, NY 


The reserved 
Youth Section Seat 

continues to be shared by Raybblin Vargas 
and Daraka Larimore-FIall. 
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Beyond Beijing 



Simukd Forming Cooperative, Zimiiabwe. Most women's labor worldwide is unquontHied end 
unrecogniied by economists. 


By Miriam Bensman 

t was like a huge women’s conference 
in the mud,” says DSA’er Pat Mann 
of the Non-Governmental Organiza¬ 
tions (”NGO”) Forum on women held 
outside Beijing in October 1995. Some 
30,000 women from around the world, in¬ 
cluding 5,000 Chinese women, represent¬ 
ing more than 3,000 women’s organiza¬ 
tion, gathered in a hastily built conference 
center of tents in Huiraou. The polyglot 
gathering, many dressed in traditional 
clothing and selling traditional crafts, 
shared ideas and organizing strategies on 
how best to pressure the Fourth UN Con¬ 
ference on Women, which was simulta¬ 
neously underway in Beijing. The NGO 
Forum was living proof tliat feminism is not 
merely an issue for the privileged, mostly white 
women of Europe and the U.S. 

“As recently as 1985, in Africa 
and the Arab states it was hard to find 
women to talk to, they were so scared,” 
notes Rose Arungu-Olende, the 
conference’s African liaison officer, who 
spoke with Mann and DSA’er Judith 
Lorber at a New York DSA forum in 
December, 1995. “This time, you had to 
tell them, ‘You’ve said enough.” 

That’s not to say the gathering 
was explicidy feminist, notes Lorber, who 
represented the Sociologists for Women 
in Society at the NGO Forum. Perhaps 
not surprisingly, a solid minority of the 
representatives were outspoken in oppo¬ 
sition to reproductive rights; many were 
traditional Middle Eastern women, accom¬ 
panied by their families and by male, official 
representatives of their governments. 

“Family values prevailed,” 
Lorber says. “The gender analysis was for 
economic political power and for self-es¬ 
teem, and not about sex. Both the NGO 
Forum and the UN conference tended to 
talk about human rights more than 
women’s rights, which subsumed the ways 
in which women are specifically exploited 


and devalued and oppressed. 

“But we learned that what can 
imite women around the world is questions 
of women’s economic status,” she adds. 

Another unifying theme was 
opposition to violence against women. 
“Domestic violence in the US is now such 
a notorious problem,” Mann notes, that 
women in Africa and the Middle East 
fighting female genital mutilation weren’t 
worried about getting condescending sup¬ 
port from the U.S. Female genital mutila¬ 
tion, bride-burning in India, female infan¬ 
ticide in China and wife-beating were all 
considered in the broader context of vio¬ 
lence against women. 

“What I learned in Beijing is that 
changes in kinship structure and economic 
roles are global, but the benefits and dis¬ 
advantages are variable,” Mann adds. “We 
can be quite hopeful about the status of 
women, but have to recognize the grow¬ 
ing power of capital.” 

The UN Conference itself broke 
little new ground, Arungu-Olende ob¬ 
served; because UN conferences produc¬ 
ing documents that require the consensus 
of 187 governments tend to move slowly. 
But its focus on poverty, education, 
health, violence against women, armed 


conflict, the economic structure, the 
power structure, human rights, media and 
education, and the girl child reflected the 
influence that the NGOs and women ac¬ 
tivists have brought to bear over the past 
few years. “Since 1985, the women’s 
NGO’s have not left the UN in peace, 
they kept reminding the UN what hasn’t 
been done,” observes Arungu-Olende. 

Significantly, most every coun¬ 
try submitted a report on the progress on 
the status of women since the last UN 
conference on women, in Nairobi. In the 
past, usually only 30 to 40 countries sub¬ 
mitted progress reports. 

In at least two crucial respects, 
however, the UN Platform for Action was 
revolutionary: It called for women’s right 
to say no to sexual relations, even with 
their husbands, and for women’s freedom 
to choose whether and when they would 
have children. 

It also recognized that a great 
deal of the work of the world is the 
unwaged work of women. Notes Lorben 
“That’s a crucial socialist feminist analysis.” 

Miriam Bensman is a writer and long-time 
DSA activist 
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by Harry Fleishman 

ALASKA 


Working as part of a progressive commu¬ 
nity coalition* Fairbanks DSA activists 
organized for recent borough and school 
board elections. The coalition surveyed 
residents by telephone to find out why 
yoter turnout remains so low. They then 
waged a 4*000 voter “get out the vote” tele-, 
phone campaign which successfully coun¬ 
tered right-wing attempts to capture the 
school board and to defeat a proposal for 
a bond issue to support library expansion. 


CALIFORNIA 

More than 300 Bay Area residents turned 
out for a public hearing on jobs and eco¬ 
nomic insecurity in San Francisco on 
November 11. Co-sponsored by San 
Francisco DSA and the Full Employment 
Coalition, the event featured Congress- 
woman Nancy Pelosi and Congressman 
Ron Dellums as keynote speakers. 
Testifiers included Bertram Gross, co-au¬ 
thor of HR 1050, “A Living Wage, Jobs 
for All Act” as well as representatives from 
the San Francisco Labor Council, Chinese 
for Affirmative Action, the San Francisco 
Private Industry Council, the Coalition 
for Economic Equity, and the American 
Friends Service Committee. 


MASSACHUSEHS 

Boston DSA and its allies have formed 
the Committee on Economic Insecurity 
and are gearing up for Boston’s public 
hearing on economic insecurity. The 
hearing will be held January 28 from 1-3 
PM at historic Faneuil Hall, and 
Congressmembers Barney Frank and John 
Olver will participate. Look for more 
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coverage in the next issue of Democraiic 
Left, 

DSA’ers across the state are spreading the 
word about single-payer health care by dis¬ 
tributing videotapes of “Your Health 
Care: Choice or Chance?” to their com¬ 
munity channels. The 30-minute video¬ 
tapes are produced by M ASSCARE (Mas¬ 
sachusetts Campaign for Single-Payer 
Health Care), Each tape details some as¬ 
pect of our worsening health care crisis 
and explains why single payer is the best 
solution. The goal is to have programs 
air on all community channels in MA. 
For more info contact Gayle Nave, Bos¬ 
ton local, 33A Day Street, Somerville, 
MA. (617) 776-1202. 


NEW YORK 

Following a highly successful “People’s 
Hearing On Economic Insecurity” held 
in October, New York City DSA is plan¬ 
ning a second public hearing for the 
spring. This event will focus more spe¬ 
cifically on economic insecurity issues as 
they relate to young people. The local also 
remains active in the health care arena, 
fighting to save city public hospitals and 
pushing for a Consumer’s Bill of Rights 
for recipients of managed care. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Reading-Berks Democratic Socialists re¬ 
cently sponsored “Busting 
Myths...Creating New Realities: A Work¬ 
shop on America and Where It Should Be 
Going.” Featured sessions included “The 
Future of Jobs & Unions,” “Social Class 
In America,” “Pentagon Spending and the 
Peace Dividend,” and “Understanding 
Environmental Issues.” 

Reading-Berks DSA’ers Bob Millar and 
John Sellers continue to host Alternative 
News and Different Views on Berks Com¬ 
munity Television (BC-TV). The show 
airs live from 8-9 PM on the fourth Mon¬ 
day of each month. 


DSA on the Internet: 
a few points 

1 USA's e-iail address is: 
dsa@igc.aipc.org. 


There is a "lislserv" inailiDg 
list called dsaoet for neibers 
and frieids of DNA. To 
sabscribe, sead a message to: 

dsaaet-reqaest@qoaBtom.sdso.edo. 
Yoar message shoald coataia oaly the 
single word "sabscribe" (withoat the 
qaotes). lb post messages on dsaaet, 
send them to: 

dsanet@qnantnm.sdsn.edn. 

DSA materials are archived in 
the Economic Democracy 
Information Network gopher. 

The address of this gopher is 
garaet.berkeley.edB at ports I2S0, 
1231, or 1232. 

4 Thanks to the llercniean effors 
of Chicago DSA activist J. Hughes, 
DSA now has a top-notch site on 
the World Wide Web. There yon can 
find goodies ranging from Bmomlir 
/^//articles to minutes of National 
Political Committee meetings to DSA's 
FBI files. Pins, there are well- 
organized links to jnst about every 
other website on the left. Access as 

at: kUp://n:iH>-«riM.iM;kica)!o.di/DSA.h(ai 
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DSA Locals, Youth Section Chapters, and 
Organizing Committees 


Northeast 

BALTIMORE: Richard Bruning, 410/23^-3504 
1443 Gorsuch Avenue, Baltimore MD 21218 
BOSTON: Gayle N*eave, 617/354-5078 
11 Garden Street, Cambridge MA 02138 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE: 

Lidija Sekaric, 610/526-7755 
C-428 Bryn Mawr College, 

Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 

lsekaric@cc.brynmawr.edu 

CENTRAL NJ: Bernie and Henrietta Backer, 

81 Moore Street, Princeton, NJ 08540 

DC/MD/NORTHERN VA: 

Bill Mosley, 202/483-3299 

P.O. Box 33345, Washington DC 20033 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY: 

Elliot Ratzman, 617/493-4737 
c/o Harvard Divinity School, 

45 Francis Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02138 
raizraa@harvarda.harvard.edu 
ITHACA: Sylvia G. Wahl, 607/257-2520 
1426 Handshaw Road, Ithaca NY 14850 
NASSAU COUNTY: 

MarkFinkel, 516/538 8246 
662 Howard Avenue, 

West Hempstead NY 11552 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

Don Taylor, One Mill Street #325, 

Dover NH 03820 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Marsha Borenstein, 212/727-2207 

180 Varick Street, New York NY 10014 

clsa@igc.apc.org 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: 

Oscar Owens, 212/443-9429 

305C 75 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10003 

oao8982@Ls2.nyu.edu 

NORTHERN NJ: 

Stanley Sheats & William Volonte, 

201/622-8347 

P.O. Box 32238, 

Midtown Station, Newark NJ 07102 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Kathy Quinn, 215/702-9739 
P.O. Box 58544, Philadelphia, PA 19102 
PITTSBURGH: BiU Wekselman 
P.O. Box 5122, Pittsburgh PA 15206 
READING-BERKS: Bob Millar, 215/944-0991 
RD4, Box 4482A, Fleetwood PA 19522 


Midwest 

ANN ARBOR: Eric Ebel, 313/677-8470 
P.O. Box 7211, Ann Arbor MI 48107 
CARBONDALE: E.G. Hughes, 6/«/549-N0P 
P.O. Box 2201, Carbondale IL 67902 
CENTRAL INDIANA: 

Nancy Naan, 317/352-8261 
5613 East Washington #12 
Indianapolis, IN 46219 
CENTRAL OHIO: 

George Boas, 614/297-0710 
824 Kerr Street, Columbus OH 43215 
CHICAGO: Kun Anderson, 312/384-0327 
1608 N. Milwaukee Ave.,4ih floor 
Chicago IL 60647 

DETROIT: Roger Robinson, 313/822-4639 
653 Pembenon, Grosse Point Park MI 48230 
IOWA CITY: Jeff Cox, 319/338-4551 
112 S. Dodge, Iowa City LA 52242 
MAHONING VALLEY: 

Allan Curry, 216/534-9327 

117 Caroline Avenue, Hubbard OH 44425 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY OF OHIO: 

Angela Forfia 

308 Clawson H.ill Miami U 
Oxford, OH 45056 
amforfia@miamiu.acs.muohio.edu 
OBERLIN COLLEGE: 

Matt Stinchcomb, 216/775-6760 
OCMR Box 2394, Oberlin OH 44074 
OHIO UNIVERSITY: 

Mike Heffron, 614/594-3307 

25B North Congress 

Athens OH 45701 

mheffron@ousace.cs.ohiou.edu 

ST. LOUIS: Dave Rathke, 314/773-0605 

3323 Magnolia, St. Louis MO 63118 

TWIN CITIES: Dan Frankot, 612/224-8262 

695 Ottawa Avenue, Saint Paul MN 55107 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: 

Daraka Larimore-Hall, 312/643-6457 

1511 East 57 Street #2E, Chicago IL 60637 

dklarimo@midway.uchicago.edu 

South 

ARKANSAS: Ja.son Murphy, 501/372-2152 
c/o ACORN, 523 We.si 15th Street 
Little Rock AR 72202 
AUSTIN : Dick Fralin, 512320-0257 
2409 West Eighth Street, Austin TX 78703 


CHARLOTTESVILLE: 

Claire Kaplan, 804/295-8884 
Route 1 Box 1250, Troy VA 22974 
HOUSTON: Elroy Sullivan, 713/781-9442 
9306 Beverly Hill, Houston TX 77063 
RICHMOND: Irene Ries, 804/355-6618 
P.O. Box 5011, Richmond VA 23220 
.soc4ier@cabell. veu .edu 
UNIVERSITY OF 
ALABAMA-BIRMINGHAM: 

Coe Daugla.s, 205/942-5233 
1140 Rue MaLson-B, Homewood AL 35209 

West 

ALASKA :Niao Koponen, 907/479-9466(fax 
P.O. Box 70252, Fairbanks AK 99707 
ALBUQUERQUE: 

Geriy Bradley, 505/881-4687 

6008 Ponderosa NE, Albuquerque NM 8711 

COLORADO: Paul Bradley, 

1251 Emerson #2, Denver, CO 80218 
EAST BAY: John Katz, 510/653-4644 
5669 Keith, Oakland CA 94609 
LOS ANGELES - CENTRAL: 

Tim Parks, 213/939-9387 
P.O. Box 291864 
Los Angeles CA 90029 
LOS ANGELES - VALLEY: 

Donald Tollefson 818/344-4591 
P.O.Box 17061 
Encino, CA 91416 
MARIN COUNTY : 

Mark Wittenberg, 415/388-6396 
215 Throckmorton Avenue #2 
Mill Valley CA 94941 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY; 

Duane Campbell, 916/361-9072 
PO Box 162394, Sacramento CA 95816 
SAN DIEGO : ViVginia Franco, 619/276-602 
5122 Gardena Avenue, San Diego CA 92110 
SAN FRANCISCO : 

Michael Pincus, 415/695-0111 
1095 Hampshire, San Francisco CA 94110 
SEATTLE: Craig Salins, 206/784-9695 
6221 Greenwood Avenue Nonh 
Seattle WA 98103 
SONOMA COUNTY: 

David Walls, 707/823-7403 

943 McFarlane Avenue, Sebastopol CA 9547 

COLORADO UNIVERSITY-BOULDER 

Tom Shelley, 303/449-5377 

660 Quince Circle, Boulder CO 80304 
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Canada's NDP Regroups 

New Leadership Elected 


By Kim William Jones 

T he 1995 New Democratic Party 
Leadership Convention held in 
Ottawa in October was a struggle 
for the soul of the NDP, as centrist forces 
clashed with those who want to hold the 
party to its idealistic roots. Some of the 
party establishment and other members 
argued in favor of “modernizing” the 
party; as a member of parliament from 
Saskatchewan put it, “The world has 
changed, the workplace has changed, but 
the party hasn’t.” 

The leadership campaign of 
Lome Nystrom, also an MP from 
Saskatchewan, echoed the call to modera¬ 
tion and asserted that the party should 
promote a balanced budget. In contrast, 
Svend Robinson’s campaign, in particu¬ 
lar, decried this “mushy middle” and ral¬ 
lied those seeking to reaffirm democratic 
socialist values and a preeminent role for 
labor in the party. 

Canada’s left has displayed 
greater skill at forming coalitions than do 
we in the U.S. and thus has a stronger in¬ 
frastructure for rebuilding the Canadian 
left. Yet the NDP now finds itself in straits 
almost as dire as those, afflicting DSA: the 
party, despite its rich and respected tradi- 
ticMi in Canada, now finds itself marginalized. 

The NDP lost official party sta¬ 
tus in the last election, which restricts its 
access to both Question Period and to 
membership on parliamentary commit¬ 
tees. It now holds only nine federal seats. 
A cartoon in a Montreal new^aper, show¬ 
ing masses of people entering to watch a 
paint-drying exhibition while they ignore 
an NDP leadership debate being held next 
door, symbolizes the media view of the 
NDP as “irrelevant.” 

The Canadian left is faced with 
the most profound political conservative 


thrust ever in Canada. The federal Lib¬ 
eral government of Prime Minister Jean 
Craton has embarked on a neo-conserva- 
tive agenda, but the swing to the right in 
Canada is personified most sharply by the 
new Ontario Tory premier Mike Harris. 
Harris, who defeated the NDP provincial 


A major factor in 
the debacle of the 
Ontario NDP 
government was its 
failure to stoke the 
fires of its 
movement 
constituencies. 


government of Bob Rae, is slashing and 
burning everything in sight in the public 
sector. No wonder, then, why he is re¬ 
ferred to as “Newt of the North.” (In fact, 
Tory campaign staffers were actually re¬ 
cruited from the Gingrich campaign and 
the Senate campaign of Oliver North.) 

The left in both the U.S. and 
Canada battle the same issues: attacks on 
the poor and on welfare mothers, cuts in 
federal subsidies to health care, 
privatization, deregulation, and the 
defunding of social programs. The rise of 
global capital, the polarization of incomes, 
and generous “corporate wealth-fare” 
shape the current political landscape in 


both nations. 

However, the new NDP leader, 
Alexa McDonough, former party leader 
in Nova Scotia, is experienced in building 
a party in unofficial status: she more than 
doubled the party’s federal vote percent¬ 
age in her home province. She is noted as 
well for her toughness in forcing the pro¬ 
vincial government to institute labor re¬ 
form and pay equity and to preserve the 
medicare system, even while the NDP 
held at most three seats in the Nova Scotia 
legislature. Her ideological profile is not 
as sharply defined as Robinson’s, although 
she is thought to be more closely aligned 
with the party establishment. 

The NDP’s recent history illus¬ 
trates the limitations of a purely electoral 
approach. As international bankers re¬ 
portedly told Bob Rae, “You don’t run 
your country, WE do!” Reenergizing the 
social movements is now the priority of 
both DSA and the NDP. As Elaine Ber¬ 
nard has pointed out, a major factor in the 
debacle of the Ontario NDP government 
was its failure to stoke the fires of its move¬ 
ment constituencies. Robinson’s faction 
was most explicit in its desire to rebuild 
and mobilize the social movements which 
form the basis of the party, but 
McDonough also appears to recognize the 
need to rebuild from the grassroots and 
to expand the base of the party. 

In the face of the rightwing bar¬ 
rage, both DSA and the NDP are faced 
with the historic challenge of building and 
holding together a progressive coalition of 
diverse interests that will nevertheless 
endorse universal themes, promoting a 
“universal hope,” as author Todd Gitlin 
has expressed it. 

Kim W. Jones is an activist in Chicago DSA. 
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B en Wattenberg is right. The battle 
for public opinion is between the 
social issues favorable to the right 
and the economic issues favorable to the 
left. He's wrong, however, to assert that, 
in the long run, social issues like crime 
and family breakdown overshadow eco¬ 
nomic issues like declining wages and in¬ 
adequate health care. It* *s the growing eco¬ 
nomic insecurity of the majority that fu¬ 
els the scapegoating of immigrants, wel¬ 
fare mothers, and people of color. And 
it’s the releaitless pressure of falling living 
standards and shrinking job opportunities 
that desubilizes families and communities. 

Economic anxiety is fertile 
ground both for the rise of racism and xe¬ 
nophobia—and for the acceleration of 
moral breakdown. Economic insecurity 
makes certain social issues into wedge is¬ 
sues that reactionary politicians and pro¬ 
pagandists, like talk-show hosts and 
televangelists, can use to drive an agenda 
based on blaming the victim. Then, they 
take it one step further and blame govern¬ 
ment for creating the victims in the first 
place. This is what they say: there 
wouldn’t be any poverty if there wasn’t 
welfare; or there wouldn’t be racism if it 
wasn’t for affirmative action. 

So, the right has a crude theory 
of social psychology. First, people blame 
themselves for their problems; then they 
blame other people weaker than they are; 
finally, they blame people stronger than 
they are—in this case, politicians and gov¬ 
ernment bureaucrats. 

O.K. we’ll work with this crude 
theory. It’s the task of the left to get 
people away from blaming the victim — 
that’s why we put so much emphasis on 
fighting racism, sexism, xenophobia, and 
so forth—and get people blaming the ac¬ 
tual institutions that produce economic 
anxiety—the corporations. The relentless 
globalization of our economy is the driv¬ 
ing force behind declining wages and liv¬ 
ing standards for the majority. It is the 
major transnational corporations that are 
leading this global transformation. And 
the Contract With America is really a pro¬ 
gram to strengthen corporate control over 
our economic life by making government 
a handmaiden to business interests. Thus, 
the corporations must be the focus of our 
political attention. 


0 |n both counts—the prevalence of 
economic insecurity and the role of 
the corporations—the American public is 
definitely seeing the light. Here is what 
the November Times-Mirror poll had to 
report about economic anxiety: 

People are becoming less and less sat- 
isfittl with the amount of money they 
earn, and they are extremely con¬ 
cerned about their future financial se¬ 
curity. . . The public’s anxiety level 
over a whole range of issues central 
to their lives is considerably higher 
now than it was in 1994 and dramati¬ 
cally higher than it was in 1988. 


It’s the relentless 
pressure of falling 
living standards 
and shrinking job 
opportunities that 
destabilizes 
families and 
communities. 


Similarly, when it comes to the 
role of corporations in economic life, pub¬ 
lic opinion is is decidedly anti-corporate. 
The survey found a deep belief that cor¬ 
porations care little about their custom¬ 
ers and employees and too much about 
stockholders and top executives. Just 4 
percent of the public said that corpora¬ 
tions put the interests of their employees 
first and 6 percent said the customer comes 
first. Most respondents said big compa¬ 
nies care primarily about their sharehold¬ 
ers (46 percent) and top executives (34 per¬ 
cent). The public would have it otherwise; 
31 percent said the customer should come 
first, 30 percent the employees, 15 percent 
the stockholders. Only 4 percent believe 
corporations should put the interests of top 
executive first. These public views about cor¬ 


porate priorities were largely shared by Re¬ 
publicans, Democrats and Independents alike. 

Nowhere is this anti-coiporate atti¬ 
tude more prevalent than on the issue of free 
trade, as the same poll notes: 

Additionally, the public has become 
strikingly disenchanted with the per¬ 
ceived cost, in terms of loss of jobs, of 
free trade agreements like NAFTA. 
Almost twice as many now say such 
agreements hurt the job situation (55 
percent). Just a year and a half ago, 
only 32 percent held that view. 

AFL-CIO President John Sweeney is 
right on target when he states that “rais- 
ing wages has become the leading politi¬ 
cal and economic issue in this country. 
Next years elections will revolve around 
who can offer the best ideas for creating 
% jobs and increasing incomes.” 

That’s right! The left must work 
to make economic insecurity the number 
one, immediate issue in people’s minds, 
to promote positive progrants “for creat¬ 
ing jobs and increasing incomes” and to 
elect progressive members of G^ngress who 
run on these issues and support these programs. 

What are these programs? You’ll 
be hearing much more about them in up¬ 
coming issues of Democratic Left, 


Rerendy Publisli eel 

IBooks 

ky PSA Memkers 

• Dusine Campbell, Choosing Democracy: Prac¬ 
tical Strategies for MulticultHral Education 
(Prenlioe-Hall). 

• Michael Schwalbe, Unlocking dje Iron Cage: 
The Men's Movement, Gender Politics, and 
American Culture (Oxfoni University Press). 

• Joseph M. Schwartz, The Permanence of the 
Political: A Democratic Critique of the Radical 
Impulse to Transcend Politics (Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press). 
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OWNERS . -DO YOU POISON 
YOUR KIDS AT HOME OR DO 
YOU JUST DOTH8STO OTHER 
PEOPLE’S CHILDREN?’ !,, 

especiBliy children, are delensefe$e against a toxic en¬ 
vironment But with the support of Greenpeace, a group 
of Californi||farm workers kept the biggesttoxio waste 

company in the world from poisoning the air and water 

W 

in their city. We have also succeeded irr doing every¬ 
thing from stopping nuclear waito dumpingirr our oceans 
m ^ ^ 

to exposing carcinogenic chemicals in our food. And with 

ft 

youf help, we can continue to do more. CaH Greenpeace 


at I'SOO 4S0<^4542. We re making a difference. 




















